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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 1873. No. 40. 

NOTICE TO FRIENDS. WEBER, OERNEA & 00, 

GOODS MARKED DOWN ON ACCOUNT OF THE 

PANIC. IMPORTERS OF CARPETINGS, 
é We have marked down most of our DRESS} - 
GOUDS, whilst at the same time we are receiving No. 29 NORTH SECOND STREET, 
ie from the New York and Philadelphia auctions; ° 
thereby enabling us to offer them at the lowest PHILADELPHIA, 


market prices. We keep nothing but Goop Goons, 
and Friznps may rely upon us. No misrepresenta- 
tion. Our stock of domestics is fnll, and somewhat | #8sortment of every variety of carpets for Spring 
lower in price, but they have not depreciated like} trade. Choice designs and colorings now ready for 


Invite the attention of Friends to their complete 


many gay goods. inspection. 
We try to make the prices suit our customers. SS ee SS ee ee 
JOHN H. STOKES. HAVE YOU SEEN 


8. W. cor Seventh and Arch Streets, Phls| WHEELER & WILSON'S 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


= 99 
COMPANY UF PHILADA. Sane 
701 ARCH STREET. | ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
CALEB CLUTHIER, President. 
. ALAN WUUD, Vice President. FAMILY AND NO. 6 
THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
4 TBLLWOOD Caran, secy. _1yeow |SHWING MACHINES ? 
— “aa 914 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Formerzy 421 Norta Sixt Srreer, PHILADELPHIA. 2 
has removed to 247 North Highth Street, where he I. F. HOPKINS, 
would be pleased to see his triends and those in need REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREET 
of his services ; 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
ee WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &., &c., 
> would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, a new and well selected stock. 
No. 907 Firsser Srrest, Para. PRICES LOW. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals turnished. Using Reed’s 
: patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of oe GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
vodies in ice. — to, and for several years cutter for, the 
I a rc te 
PRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORB, CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
i Between 14th and 15th Streets, TAILOR, 
a | meer tens No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
. . Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- 
SPECIAL NOTICE. sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Fatt ann Winter Opsnine. ee wear, which be made to order on rea- 
: Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere | 90080le terms. 
= and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general| Plain Coats a Specialty. 
' trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at H. HAUSER, 8. FP. BALDERSTON & GON, 
' : No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, - io a — 
LAI ‘.T MAKER ways on hand a large ety of Paper 
3 P re ST T and Window Shades. We have a very d 
545 NO N REET, Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 


PHILADELPHIA. and is much approved. 
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ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 

1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE'S KENNETT 
SQUARE ACADEMY, Chester Co., Pa., for young 
men and boys, admits pupils at any time for $4.75 
per week. No extra charge for Drawing, Painting, 
Latin, Greek, French, German or Spanish. Modern 
Languages spoken in class. Special provision for 
small boys. Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and 
Penmanship receive careful attention. A practical 
home school, fully up to the demands of the times. 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
Lit MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 


; For Homes, Soe si and Lecture- 
= rooms, itis unrivalied. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 cts. 


sCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L.J. Marcy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO LET WITH BOARD, 


A handsome second story front room, unfur- 
nished or furnished, by a widow lady, a Friend who 
wishes a few select boarders. 

Apply 1226 Fairmount Avenue. 


ART ENTERTAINMENTS. 


With the Stereo-Panopticon, for the benefit of 
Churches, Sunday Schools, &c., &. Send for cir- 
eulars giving terms, etc. 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES TO HIRE. 


Magic Lanterns of all kinds for Sale. Priced cata- 
logues sent on receipt of stamp. 
W. MITCHELL McALLISTER, 
1314 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


AAO LIPPINCOTT & Sco T 7 
FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 
PHILADA- 

























FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses 


No. 526 CaLtowaitt Street, Parra. 


FPRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 


t0,104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ | 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


CARFPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t., Philada, 
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HALLOWELL & CO., 
BANKEKS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 


We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 


MOBRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Historical sketch and catalogue of all the officera 
and students, from its opening until the present 
time. 

Price $1.75. By mail, post-paid $2.00. 

For sale by JACOB SMEDLEY, 304 Arch Street, 

Philadelphia. 2m 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marget Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


SDWIN CRAFT. G. 0. JESSUP. 





LYDIA A. MURPHY 
Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 


“| te No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 


continue her business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 














Agents Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUR. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., N. Y. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr Au.ey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA, 

- JSOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R. RICHARDS, 
= 1620 Wood St. 
y 





THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 924 Cherry 8t. 
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For Friends’ Inteligencer. | beth Newport and her companions, Mary M 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. | Evans, James Andrews and Richard Plum- 
(Continued from page 612.) mer, made a visit to Henry Clay, who was at 


that time in very feeble health. Her address 
to him was appropriate and sympathetic, to 
..... Time will not admit of my saying | which he made the following reply :— 
more than that we expect to go back to Balti-| ‘Iam obliged to you madam for this visit, 
more on Second-day. It has been colder here | and for the kind interest you have taken in 
than for many years past, thethermometer being | my behalf, and I also appreciate the feeling 
at 10° this morning. I think about two weeks /| that impelled you to come. Your advice | 
more will close our labors about Washington, | acknowledge to be of the highest magnitude, 
Baltimore and Little Falls. I have not yet | and I shall endeavor to give it that considera- 
been able continually to adopt the language | tion which it so justly merits and demands at 
“Thy will be done” in relation to the other! my hands. I am aware, madam, that when 
part of the concern, yet have no doubt as to | one like myself has arrived at the age of three 
its being a positive requiring. I do not see|score years and ten, and who is as feeble in 
why one so unqualified as I feel myself to be, | health as I am, he cannot expect to remain 
should be sent when there are so many | here much longer; yet, madam, when it pleases 
stronger and more acceptable to many people. |God to take me hence, I am willing to go ; 
We have visited several noted slaveholders, j and if Dr. Jackson of Philadelphia, who is 
and in every opportunity the fear of man has | expected here this evening, should not be able 
been overcome so that the truth has been | to afford me that relief for my cough that is 
spoken fearlessly and no offense given, but | sought for, I care not how soon that period 
often many thanks offered with the acknowl- | may arrive. Though I do not pretend to say 


Cameron Mitts, 12th Monru 20th, 1851. 


edgment that what had been said was the| that I have a full assurance that all will be 
truth. | well, yet, madam, I have faith in the love 

This morning we propose going to the awful | and mercy of God, and am not afraid to die.” 
prison. Oh! I have a dread of it, a great; Soon after our friends entered his room,. H. 
dread on several accounts! yet if we can be | Clay inquired of J. Andrews, whether they 
instrumental in handing one drop of cold | belonged to that part of our Society called 
water or anything that can comfort the poor | Orthodox or Hicksites ; when told to the lat- 





creatures shall we shrink from going?” . . .| ter, a name given in derision, H. C. replied, 
It was during this religious visit that Eliza- | ‘‘I always regretted the separation in your 
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Society, but if I understand the difference in! 26th.—Had a meeting in a Baptist house at 
the two parts, the Orthodox believe in the | Haverford, and in the afternoon one in a 
divinity of the body of Jesus Christ, and the | school house at Cockeysville. After the 
Hicksites in the divinity of His mission.” |morning meeting, Elizabeth had a severe 
E. Newport’s health becoming increasingly | attack of indisposition which kept her in bed 
feeble she returned home, and remained til] | until after the hour appointed for the meeting, 
the Second month following, when, accom- | but she felt so strong an obligation to attend 
panied by Tacy Pancoast and Charles Kirk, | it, that a messenger was sent to explain the 
she again entered upon the service, feeling as | reason of our not being punctual and to invite 
she said, that “until the work was finished | the people to remain until wecame. We had 
there could be no true rest of mind nor body.” | four miles to ride, and when we got to the 
er concern, it may be remembered, was | house there was no fire and no way to make 
aes to the members of the Society of | one. _E. feeling no liberty to leave, we placed 
Friends, but included a class that rendered | her where the sun would shine through the 
the prospect especially painful. For years,| Window and wrapped a buffalo robe around 
her mind had been impressed with the belief | her as well as we could ; this with the exercise 
that she would have to visit the Southern por- | Of mind through which she had to pass, pre- 
tion of our country and plead the cause of | vented her, no doubt, from taking cold. She 
the poor and oppressed, and endeavor, in the | Was led to address an individual in a power- 
peaceable spirit of the gospel, to convince | ful manner, believing him to be treading a 
those who held their fellow-men in bondage | path which would lead to ruin. 
of the wrong they were committing. 27th.— Visited the family of the person who 
From the memoranda of C. Kirk, the fol- | was killed in Lancaster county, while attempt- 
lowing account of this journey is comprised: | ing to capture some runaway slaves. The 
“Second Month 18th.—Arrived at B. | family ofa relative was also there, and it was 
Moore's, in Fallston, Md. Our first applica- | @ solemn and interesting occasion. We then 
tion to visit a slaveholder was not acceded to, | Teturned to Baltimore. 29th, were at Sandy 
owing, I believe, to his not being approached | Spring meeting and made one family visit. 
in the right manner. It was necessary for | Dined with a friend who had a poor opinion 
messengers who were sent, to prepare the way, of Abolitionists. 
by informing the individual that a Friend Let EN 
was travelling through the country on a mis- etter from E. N. 
sion of love and had a wish to visit them. | Sanpy Sprine, Secoxp Monta 29th, 
When this course was pursued, none refused.| My Dear J.:—Here we arrived yesterday 
On the 19th, E. was indisposed and in bed all | toward evening, after a wearisome journey, 
day. The next day we visited a slaveholder, | the roads being wet, stony and hilly and oc- 
and the day following two of’ the same class | casionally diversified by clay and deep ruts. 
were called upon; toward them the gospel| We have met with extremely kind friends, 
flowed freely, and it was kindly received. | and have needed such, for beside the attack I 
They expressed gratitude for the visits. In| had at B. Moore’s, I was ill at Gunpowder. 
the afternoon went to Baltimore, and the next | We were at the home of Eli Matthews, a dear 
morning, attended Old Town meeting, which | aged Friend, in his 86th year. Had several 
was a season of deep exercise to dear E. In| appointed meetings from among Friends in 
the afternoon we were at Lombard Street | that neighborhood, all ending satisfactorily, 
meeting, in which was borne a short living| and also paid several visits; a few of them 
testimony. On the 24th, hada meeting in the | were opportunities worthy of grateful remem- 
Old house at Gunpowder, at which several|brance. I came away fully relieved and 
slaveholders were present. The subject of peacefully centered under a renewed convic- 
slavery was treated in a clear and powerful | tion that He who promised to go before and 
manner, and the people listened with great| prepare the way, had graciously afforded 
attention." Had a religious opportunity with | strength and ability in the needful time, for 
the family of John Matthews. Two of the | the performance of all that was required. 
neighbors coming in, E. was led to address | Although the effort was never greater to keep 
them with great plainness. my mind in a state of resignation to endure 
25th.—One of the horses being lame we | the trial necessary in going from place to 
were obliged to leave him, but we were among | place under attendant circumstances, with the 
kind friends and were furnished with a substi- | increasing disposition to shrink from public 
tute. In the morning attended Gunpowder | gaze, the evidence of being in my right 
meeting, which was large, and it wasa time of | allotment was clearly manifested; so that 
Divine favor. In the afternoon visited two|every inch of ground we have travelled 


slaveholders, both satisfactory interviews. One | over thus far has seemed under divine appoint- 
of them, not long after, manumitted his slaves. | ment. 
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When at Little Falls, my mind was so 
weightily impressed with the service to which 
I had often alluded to thee, that, after many 
hours of suffering, I at last yielded so far that 
B. H. was written to, and upon our return to 
Baltimore we were told that there was a pros- 
pect of obtaining the Capitol on First-day 
morning without requiring a vote from the 
Representatives, and theretore there need be 
no publicity about it. 
Gunpowder, we learned that no meeting could 
be held without a full and clear understand- 
ing with all parties, and it was very doubtful 
even then that consent would be obtained ; 
so that Friends about the Capitol and others 
who. were consulted, thought it not best to 
make iurther effort, yet expressed a willing- 
ness to do so in case I requested it. Upon 
consideration I felt entirely released, and great 
was the relief, particularly as with it I seemed 
to be excused from all further service in and 
about Washington. I could say much upon 
this subject, for it has been one fraught with 
intense interest and suffering to my spirit, 
under which there has been at times, as I have 
apprehended, clear and enlarged views of our 
standing as a Society in connection with our 
Government, its constitution and its laws; but 
I furbear because I feel that they are among 
the King's secrets and are not to be divulged 
except by word of command. ‘ ‘ 

E. N. 
Diary Continued. 

3d Mo. 1st.—Made arrangements for hold- 
ing a meeting in the Court House at Rock- 
ville, the county town of Montgomery Co. 
Some friends were discouraged from making 
the attempt, with the belief that as the Court 
was thea in session it would not adjourn. 
Elizabeth was obliged to pass through many 
deep baptisms, but faith triumphed. 

2d.— Went to Rockville accompanied by 
W. H. Stabler, and Elder, an attended the 
meeting which had been appointed. It was 
supposed that about two-thirds of the audience 
were slaveholders. The people were quiet 
and appeared to listen attentively to the Truth 
which was proclaimed with life and power. 
There had not been a Friend’s meeting held 
in that place for 20 years. After the meeting, 
called at Mahlon Kirk's and had a religious 
opportunity with the family. 

3d.—Attended the Monthly Meeting at 
Sandy Spring. LE. was favored to preach the 
gospel with power, especially in the men’s 
meeting. In the afternoon visited three fami- 
lies. One of these persons subsequently 
manumitted his slaves. 

4th.—Visited Fair Hill Boarding School; 
in the afternoon made a family visit. 5th.— 
visited several families, some of whom held 


But after our visit to | 


slaves. The Truth was declared to them in 
its purity. 

On the 6th returned to Baltimore, a dis- 
tance of 26 miles. 7th were at Lombard 
street meeting in the morning, which was a 
favored season. The next day attended their 
Quarterly Meeting. Elizabeth was silent 
during the first meeting, but made a visit to 
the men’s meeting, in which Truth reigned 
over all. 9th.—Visited the families of two 
friends. 10th.—Had a remarkable visit to a 
person who was a Methodist and a slave- 
holder. He acknowledged the Truth of E’s 
testimony. 11th.—Made visits to five fami- 
lies. In the afternoon were at the residence 
of two slaveholders, one of whom was the 
owner of 3,000 acres. 

Returned to Baltimore, and next day pro- 
ceeded to Washington. Had a meeting in 
the Temperance Hall, which was a favored 
time. 

13th.—Rode to Waterford, a distance of 44 
miles. The road for about three miles after 
leaving “the Pike” was extremely bad, and 
we did not reach Isaac Steer’s till after dark. 
Firsc-day we attended the meeting at Water- 
ford and dined at Miriam Gover’s; had re- 
ligious sesvice in her family, and with several 
others in the course of the afternoon. We _ 
returned to I. Steer’s to lodge, where the 
gospel spring was opened and the pure water 
flowed freely. 15th.—Dined with a widow 
who was a member, but her son held slaves. 
Had a meeting in the family. Then went to 
Leesburg, the county town of Loudon county, 
Va. A meeting in the Court House had been 
appointed for us, which wé attended. This 
was a time of deep suffering for the poor in- 
strument, but she was favored to accomplish 
her work to general satisfaction. Again re- 
turned to Waterford. [t was E. Newport’s 
practice, when she visited a neighborhood of 
Friends, to invite the Elders to an interview 
and acquaint them with the prospect which 
she had before her. When the subject of 
visiting the slaveholders was mentioned, al- 
though it was not opposed, yet it was evident 
that friends felt very cautious in regard to it. 
This made the burden still greater, if possible, 
for E. to bear. 

16th.—Visited a slaveholder, to whom the 
gospel was preached in humility and love. 
Had a meeting in the town of Hillsboro’ 
which was tolerably satisfactory. 

17th.—Visited an individual whom E. N, 
warned of the evil which would befal him un- 
less he repented. The poor man heeded not 
her counsel, and reaped bitter fruit. He was 
so exasperated with the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation that he sold his farm for Confed- 
erate money, and, although advanced in life, 
joined the rebel army. He lived to return, 
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but his means were exhausted and he died | 
soon afterward. Attended meeting at Water- 
ford. In the afternoon were at a house where 
the slaves were very poorly clad, and our 
sympathies were deeply enlisted for them, and 
also had a religious opportunity with a 
Friend’s family. 
18th.—Reached Goose Creek in time for 
their week-day meeting, which was large. 
Visited a slaveholder in the afternoon. 
19th.—Had interviews with three persons 
at their separate homes, who had once been 
members of our Society, but who at that time 
held slaves. E. N. delivered searching testi- 
monies which we had reason to suppose were 
well received, as all of them were at Friends 
meeting or the following First-day. 
20th.—Visited an Englishman who owned 
900 acres of land and many slaves. Although 
our friend E. had very close service and the 
system of slavery was strongly testified against, 
this person would not allow us to leave with- 
outdinner. We submitted, though somewhat 
in the cross. The wife was sitting upon the 
floor darning stockings when we first entered 
the house, and took no notice of us, but after 
the meeting she was very kind, and obtaining 
some money from her husband, took E. aside 
and offered to pay her for the sermon. 
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by throwing the body into the river. 
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It was 
discovered, and the offender brought to trial, 
and although the evidence against him was 
clear, the victim being a man of color and a 
slave, he was not convicted ; but E. knew 
nothing of this. When we came to the house 
where this person lived, I asked her if she 
would like to call there. She replied, after a 
few moments consideration, “No—it is too 
late.’ I heard afterward that he had become 


| so paralyzed, both physically and mentally, 


that he was incapable of understanding what 
was said to him. As we journeyed on, Eliza- 
beth asked me to stop the carriage. She 
then called to the friend who was piloting us 
and said that there wasa man living in that 
house, pointing to one some distance from the 
road, that she would like to see. The friend 
went to the house, but did not find the per- 
son at home, but subsequent events proved 
that our calling was a great advantage to us. 
This individual was mainly instrumental in 
opening the way for us to have a meeting in 
the neighborhood. The meeting was a very 
trying one, but our dear friend was favored 
to warn the people, in the spirit of love. 

On our way to Winchester, we had been 
riding, as was frequently the case, for a long 


Vis- | time in silence, and just as we entered the 


ited two sons of a worthy Elder who had be- | town, E. said to me, “There are five slave- 


come slaveholders, greatly to the grief of 
their mother and friends. E. was entirely 
ignorant of any of the circumstances con- 
nected with them, but her testimony was 
powerful and searching. 

Lodged at J. Smith’s and had an interest- 
ing religious opportunity with the family, in- 
dividual states being feelingly addressed. 
Next morning were at Goose Creek meeting, 
in which E. was greatly favored. Dined at 
S. M. Jauney’s, after which the family was 
gathered, and we had a solemn meeting. 
There was a person present whom we had 
previously visited, who was a Baptist and a 
slaveholder. He had also attended Friends’ 
meeting, the first day after we had been to see 
him. A friendly influence certainly over- 
spread his mind. On First-day afternoon 
we visited a slave-holder, at whose house we 
found about twenty of his neighbors gathered. 
E. proclaimed the truth plainly and fearless- 
ly. Lodged at N. Shoemaker’s, and had a 
religious opportunity in his family. 

22d.—Rode thirty miles to Hopewell and 
found a resting place at our friend Joseph 
Branson’s. This had been a day ‘of intense 
suffering for our friend E. Her spirit was 
impressed with a sense of a wrong which had 
been committed in that part of the country. 
A short time previously, a poor slave had 
been whipped so severely that he died, and 
his master had attempted to conceal the crime 
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holders in and about this place, whom we will 
| have to visit. There is one living on the road 
| which we are now traveling, a little way out 
of the town on rather an elevated situation. 
We must go there first in the morning. Then 
when we come out of that house and stand 
with our backs to it and our faces to the 
north, there is another place to the right 
hand ; we must go there next.” We in- 
quired of the friends with whom we staid that 
night, and they named several individuals be- 
fore the right ones were named, but E. had 
no difficulty in deciding, when she heard 
them. Next morning the friend and I called 
to inquire if a visit would be agreeable to 
them, and found them all quite willing. He 
told me afterward that if E. had always 
known them, she could not have more cor- 
rectly described them. 
(To be continued.) 


~~ 








I conress it is possible to be a friend to 
one that is :gnorant, and pitiable, handsome 
and good for nothing, that eats well, and 
drinks deep; but he cannot be a friend to 
me; and I love him with a fondness or a 
pity, but it cannot be a noble friendship. 

Said Menander: 

By wine and mirth and every day’s delight, 

We choose our friends, to whom we think we might 
Our souls entrust ; but fools are they that lend 
Their bosom to the shadow of a friend. 
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From “Bits Of Talk.” 
LEARNING TO SPEAK. 
BY H. H. 

With what breathless interest we listen for 
tthe baby’s first word ! What a new bond is 
at once and for ever established between its 
soul and ours by this mysterious, inexplica- 
ble, almost incredible fact! That is the use 
of the w.rd. That is its only use, so far as 


mere gratification of the ear goes Many 


‘other sounds are more pleasurable—the 


baby’s laugh, for instance, or its inarticulate 
murmurs of content or sleepiness. 

_ But the word is a revelation, a sacred 
sign. Now weshall know what our beloved 
one wants ; now we shall know when and 
why the dear heart sorrows or is glad. How 
reassured we feel, how confident! Now we 
cannot make mistakes ; we shall do all for 
che best ; we can give happiness ; we can 
communicate wisdom ; relation is establish 
ed; the perpicXipg gulf of silence is bridged. 
The baby speaks ! 

But it is not of the baby’s learning to 
speak that we propose to write here. All 
babies learn to speak ; or, if they do not, we 
know that it means a terrible visitation,—a 
calamity rare, thank God! but bitter, al- 
most beyond parents’ strength to bear. | 

But why, having once learned to speak, 
does the baby leave off speaking when it be- | 
comes a man or a woman? Many of our 
men and women to day need, almost as much 
as when they were twenty-four months old, 
to learn to speak. We do not mean learn- 
ing to speak in public. We do not mean 
even learning to speak well,—to pronounce 
words clearly and accurately ; though there 
is need enough of that in this land! But 
that is not the need at which we are aiming 
now. We mean something so much simpler, 
so much further back, that we hardly know 
how to say it in words which shall be simple 
enough and also sufficien‘ly strong. We 
mean learning to speak at all! In spite of 
all which satirical writers have said and say 
of the loquacious egotism, the questioning cu- 
riosity of our people, it is true to-day that 
the average American is a reticent, taciturn, 
speechless creature, who, for his own sake, 
and still more for the sake of all who love 
him, needs, more than he needs any thing else 
under heaven, to Jearn to speak. 

Look at our silent railway and horse-cars, 
steamboet-cabins, hotel-tables, in short, all 
our public places where people are thrown 
together incidentally, and where good will 
and the habit of speaking combined would 
create an atmosphere of human vitality, 
quite unlike what we see now. But it is not 
of so much consequence, after all, whether 
people speak in these public places or not. 


If they did, one very unpleasant phase of our 
national life would be greatly changed for 
the better. But it isin our homes that this 
speechlessness tells most fearfully,—on the 
breakfast and dinner and tea-tables, at which 
a silent father and mother sit down in haste 
and gloom to feed their depressed children. 
This is especially true of men and women in 
the rural districts. They are tired; they 
have more work to do in a year than it is 
easy to do. Their lives are monotonous,— 
too much so for the best health of either 
mind or body. If they dreamed how much 
this monotony could be broken and cheered 
by the constant habit of talking with each 
other, they would grasp at the slightest 
chance of a conversation. Sometimes it al- 
most seems as if complaints and antagonism 
were better than such stagnant quiet. But 
there need not be complaint and antagonism ; 
there is no home so poor, so remote from af- 
fairs, that each day does not bring and set 
ready, for family welcome and discussion, 
beautiful sights and sounds, occasions for 
helpfulness and gratitude, questions for de- 
cision, hopes, fears, regrets' The elements 
of human life are the same for ever; any 
one heart holds in itself the whole, can give 
all things to another, can bear all things for 
another ; but no giving, no bearing, no, not 
even if it is the giving up of a life, if it is 
done without free, full, loving interchange of 
speech, is half the blessing it. might be. 

Many a wife goes down to her grave a 
dulled and dispirited woman simply because 
her good and faithful husband has lived by 
her side without talking toher! There have 
been days when one word of praise, or one 
word even of simple good cheer, would have 
girded her up with new strength. She did 
not know, very likely, what she needed, or 
that she needed any thing ; but she drooped. 

Many achild grows up a hard, unimpres- 
sionable, unloving man or woman simply 
from the uncheered silence in which the first 
ten years of life were passed. Very few 
fathers and mothers, even those who are flu- 
ent, perhaps, in society, habitually talk with 
their children. 

It is certain that this is one of the worst 
shortcomings of our homes. Perhaps no 
other single change would do so much to 
make them happier, and, therefore, to make 
our communities better, as for men and wom- 
en to learn to speak. 





Warca for little opportunities of pleasing, 
and put little annoyances out of the way. 

“ Aut that is of God enlarges and expands 
the soul; all that is of eurselves straitens it, 
and plants an obstacle in the way of God’s 
operations upon us.” 
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From the Economy of Human Life. 
RELIGION, 


There is but one God, the Author, the Cre- 
ator, the Governor of the world, almighty, | 
eternal, and incomprehensible. 
The sun is not God, though his noblest 
image. He enliveneth the world with his | 
brightness, his warmth giveth life to the pro- | 
ducts of the earth; admire him as the crea- | 
ture, the instrument of God; but worship | 
him not. 
To the one who is supreme, most wise and 
beneficent, and to Him alone belong worship, 
adoration, thanksgiving, and praise. 

Who bath stretched forth the heavens with | 
His hand, who hath described with his fin- | 
gers the courses of the stars. 

Who setteth bounds to the ocean, that it 
cannot pass ; and saith unto the stormy winds 
“ Be still.” 

Who shaketh the earth, and the nations 


the wicked are dismayed. 

Who calleth forth worlds by the word of 
His mouth ; who smiteth with His arm, and 
they sink into nothing. 

“O reverence the majesty of the Omnipo- 
tent; and tempt not his anger, lest thou be 
destroyed !” 

The providence of God is over all his 
works; He ruleth and directeth with infinite 
wisdom. 

He hath instituted laws for the government 
of the world ; He hath wonderfully varied 
them in His beings; and each, by his nature, 
conformeth to His will. 

In the depths of His mind he revolveth all 
knowledge ; the secrets of futurity lie open 
before Him. 

The thoughts of thy heart are naked to 
His view; He knoweth thy determinations 
before they are made. 

With respect to His prescience, there is 
nothing contingent; with respect to His 
providence, there is nothing accidental. 
Wonderful He is in all His ways; His 
counsels are inscrutable; the manner of His 
knowledge transcendeth thy conception. 

“ Pay, therefore, to His wisdom all honor 
and veneration, and bow down thyself in 
humble and submissive obedience to His su- 
preme direction.” 

The Lord is gracious and beneficent; He 
hath created the world in mercy and love. 
His goodness is conspicuous in all His 
works; He is the fountain of excellence, 
the centre of perfection. 

The creatures of His hand declare His 
goodness, and all their enjoyments speak His 
praise: Heclotheth them with beauty, He sup- 
porteth them with food, He preserveth them 
with pleasure from generation to generation. 











ELLIGENCER. 


If we lift up our eyes to the heavens, His 


glory shineth forth; if we cast them down 


upon the earth, it is full of His goodness ; 
the hills and the valleys rejoice and sing ; 
fields, rivers and woods resound His praise. 

But thee,O man, He hath distinguished 
with peculiar favor, and exalted thy station 
above ail creatures. 

He hath endued thee with reason, to. main- 
tain thy dominion; He hath fitted thee with 
language to is: prove by society, and exalted: 
thy mind with the powers of meditation to 
contemplate ard adore His inimitable perfec- 
tion. 

And in the laws He hath ordained, as the 
rule of thy life, so kindly hath He suited thy 
duty to thy nature, that obedience to His 
precepts is happiness to thyself. 

“O praise His goodness with songs of 
thanksyiving, and meditate in silence on tg¢ 
wonders of His love; let thy heart overflow 


: 


tremble; who darteth His lightnings, and | With gratitude and acknowledyment ; let the 


language of thy lips speak praise and adora- 
tion; let the actions of thy life show thy 
love to His law.” 

The Lord is just and :ighteous, and will 


Hath He established His laws in goodness 
and mercy, and shall he not punish the trans- 
gressors thereof? 

O think not, bold man! because thy pun- 
ishment is delayed, that the arm of the Lord 
is weakened; neither flatter thyself with 
hopes that He winketh at thy doings. 

His eye pierceth the secrets of every heart, 
and he remewbereth them forever; He re 
specieth not the persons or the statio's of 
men. 

The high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, the wise aud the ignorant, when the 
soul has shaken off the cumbrous shackles of 
this mortal life, shall equally receive from 
the sentence of God a just and everlasting 
retribution, according to their works. 

Then shall the wicked tremble and be 
afraid; but the heart of the righteous shall 
rejoice in His judgments. 

“Q fear the Lord, therefore, all the days 
of thy life, and walk in the paths which He 
hath opened before thee. Let prudence ad- 
monish thee, let temperance restrain, let jus- 
tice guide thy hand, benevolence warm thy 
heart, and gratitude to heaven inspire thee 
with devotion. These shall give thee happi- 
ness in thy present state, and bring thee to 
mansions of eternal felicity, in the paradise 
of God.” 

This is the true Economy of Human life. 


3 the earth with equity and truth. 


ORS 


Every man, when he enters into society, 
gives up a part of his natural liberty, at the 
price of so valuable a purchase. 
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EXTRACT. 


“The saddest aspect of the age, to me, is 
that which uudoubtedly contributes to social 
order. It is the absorption of the multitude 
of men in outward material interests ; it is 
the selfish prudence which is never tired of 
the labor of accumulation, and which keeps 
men steady, regular, respectable drudges 
from morning to night. The cases of a few 
murders and great crimes, lead men to ex- 
claim, “How wicked this age!” but the worst 
sign is the chaining down of almost all the 
minds of a community to low, perishable in- 

Te 82 = wad shanahs thet tha infinita 
teresis. AU 2D @ OG carvUgudy cose ware « 
energies of the soul have no higher end than 
to cover the back, and fill the belly, and keep 
caste in society. A few nerves, hardly visi- 
ble, on the surface of the tongue, create most 
of the endless stir around us. Undoubtedly, 
eating and drinking, dressing, house-building 
and caste-keeping, are matters not to be de- 
spised ; most of them are essential. But 
surely life has a higher use than to adorn this 
body, which is so soon to be wrapped in grave 
clothes ; or to keep warm and flowiag the 
blood, which is so soon to be cold and stag- 
nant in the tomb. I rejoice in the boundless 
activity of the age. I expect m:ch of it to 
be given to our outward wants. But over all 
this activity, there should preside the great 
idea of that, which is alone ourselves; of ovr 
inward, spiritual nature; of the thinking im- 
mortal soul ; of our supreme good, our chiet 
end, which is to bring out, cultivate and per- 
fect our highest powers; to become wise, 
holy, disinterested, noble beings ; to unite 
ourselves to God by love and adoration, and 


to revere His image in His children.”——- Wm 
E. Channing. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





While we must admit that thorns of con- 
tention and bitterness have been allowed to 
take root and grow up among us, who, as a 
people, profess to be bound together in relig- 
ious fellowship, yet there surely lives among 
us, a love not established in any form, buat 
which has grown out of a mutual desire to be 


one with the Father and subservient to His | 


will. This love always binds together in 
close fellowship those who keep under its in- 
fluence. If we lose sight of this, or cast it 
off, our profession will be of little use to our- 
selves or others; but if we hold to it, and 
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ed and which we cail our rules of discipline, 
will be found helpful, restraining us from fol- 
lowing our own delusions, and strengthening 
us in our virtuous resolutions. 

Pure love makes us willing to accept and 
thoughtfully consider the anxieties of our 
friends on ouf behalf. It makes us more 
willing’to receive than to offer the word of 
counsel ; more willing to submit than to con- 
tend, and it brings all who yield to its gov- 
ernment into that condition where the voice 
of the true Shepberd can be heard, and un- 
derstood, and followed. Anu this voice ever 
calls into the true fold where are safety and 


peace. 


tee 
From the Christian Register. 
BREVITY. 





Brevity is the crowning grace of eloquence, 
and is not to be confounded with abruptness, 
curtness, or shallowness, but is the terseness 
and precision possible only to thorough 
thought and accurate expression, and com- 
patible with gentleness, grace, self-respect, 
deference; while an uncertain thinker and 
ill-trained speaker, strong only in self-will 
and a determination to be heard, wanders 
hither and thither, touching on irrelevant 
topics, losing the thread of his discourse, if 
not his temper, and making himself, if not the 
good cause, hateful. 

Blind to the telling charm of brevity in 
our own case, though seeing it clearly in 
others, we have the temerity to expect to hold 
attention upreasonably, to be heard for our 
much speaking. Our very amusements 
should teach us better, for, however good, 
they pall if long continued. Even things 
ipanimate admire nothing long, but, next to 
a vacuum, abhor sameness; mark the rustling 
leaf, the shifting cloud, the restless sea, and 
the young animal, constant only to change. 
In the world of mind thought is quicker than 
light and more varied than the face of nature. 
Why cannot words, thought’s clothing, match 
its swiftness and variety ? 

The good i: bettered by being short; even 
happiness, for as the splendor of the sun is 
enhanced by the passing cloud, so joy catches 
a heightened glow from temporary anxiety, 
and the quickest to suffer is the readiest to 
enjoy ; even life, at the longest, not long, yet 
too long when the capacity to enjoy, the 
power to reason, and the means of usefulness 
are gone. 

See how well brevity works in the conduct 
of life. Rebuke a child, or a servan', in few 
words, and you produce an impression; em- 
phasize it, and you talk to the wind. Speak 
an apt word in public, a word that burns, and 


maintain it as an ever-abiding principle, then | you hit the mark; add a word superfluous 


those secondary meaus, which we have adopt-' and you efface it. 


Pay a short visit—clamor 
y 
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will eeek to detain you; spin the time out— | tution, eapecially if the duties 1 are arduous, 
| must have felt something of the animating 


failing attention ought t: 
of the bore. A n 


warn you of the fate 
ote of sympathy is to be 


preferred to a crossed fol lio, difficult to deci- 
pher, harder to digest; a word jn season is 
worth an hour of well meant advice: the 
brevity of a sonnet enhances ffs perfectir 


How enforce its solemn obligation ia in 
struction, secular and religious, so that the 
tender youthful heart may not turn against 
knowledge, the purest fount of satisfaction, 
and we, who are no longer young, may not 
grow cold to our highest interest 
concern f 

How enlivened, how much mor 
would our conferences be, if the speaking 
were briefer and to the point! if our epeakers 
would remember that they may possibly be 
dull, but can certainly be short, and that even 


aud supreme 


useful, | 





eloquence has no claim to monopoly. Where 
is a modern Peter the Hermit to lead the 
“minute” men of debate in a crusade against 
prolixity ? economists cf time, Bs ctors of 
patience aud sensibility, mowers uf vanity and 
the sensitiveness forever explaini g its cpian 
ations ? 

We may not agree with the wit, who said, 
“ A preacher exhausts all he has to say in th 
first ten minutes ;” but cay we forget that 
Sermon on the } Mi eames Lord’s Prayer 
the Gospel Parables, are as brief «5 they are 
pertect? E. P. ¢ 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.*—The annual 
meeting of the corporato:s of this institution 


will be held ou the first of twelfth month next, 
at 3 o’clock P. M., at Race Street Meeting 
House; where a full attendance. is desired 


effect of a large and interested audience to 
hear their report, and the corresponding de 


| pression caused by a slim one. We know 
not that there has been any falling off in the 
| attendance of the annual meetings of Swarth- 


iwe felt 


| hands of 


fears of some honest 


neighborhood and 


ucatlon, 


> | large institution, 


Wi:eu the management of such and similay | 


institutions | stec sompetent | ° 
institutions has been entrusted to competen | moral aims, 


and irustwortby persons, there is a tendency 
on the part of those who originated the move 
mevt to relax somewhat in active rest, 
feeling confident that the managers and offi- 
cers will do their duty. his feeling is how- 
ever carried too far when it interferes with 
the expression on ali suitable occasions 
only by the bodily presence) 
avd confidence we feel. 


inte 


of the interest 
Every one who has 
occupied the Position of “manager of 


an insti- 


TA friend por called our attention to an editorial 
on the 15th inst., in which, alluding to this College, 
we say ‘it may meet the wants of many, &c.” 
word may was not meant to express a doubt; 
might have said, “it meets a want, &c.” 


we 


(if 


RB te 
The | closing of the 


more Cx the cause referred to, but 
like stimulating all to do the little 


that may be in their power to strengthen the 


lege from 


those to whom thew have com mitted 


_——s sews 


The 
minds, in the earlier stages 
of this enterprise, that it would prove a rich 
men’s college, and that it would overshadow 


very arduous end respons sible duties. 


society schools, are grad- 
ualiy passing away. So far from the last 
named been produced, a re- 
subject of general ed- 


eff 


effect having 
newed interest on the 
manifes rt in that direction, 


establishment 


ted bs 


has been awakened since the 


of tae coll ge 


With cheaper tuition, bringing 


ithin the reach of those who would gladly 
rail themselves of its advantages if they 
ld, this must be waited for. The ~—_ of 
time, bringing with it endowments from liberal 
contributions aed: bequests of chee: who are 
entrusted with ample means, will effect this 


if the disposition is cultivated te look to vard 


of « 


the future yur society with hope and con- 
fidence, aud to encourage every effort toward 


its welfare. 

The refining and elevating influences of a 
rightly coudueted, which 
brings together young people of both sexes 
n the tual improvement and high 
be estimated. We 
believe the religious concern which originated 
the College has been prominent in its manage- 
ment, and that the desire is increasingly felt 
culture, the prin- 
We 
doubt not that as time advances Swarthmore, 
with its pleasant re-unions and happy associ- 
will do much to foster i: 


those who have 


basis of mt 


can scarcely 


to instill, along with literary 


ciples and testimonies of our society. 


ations, ithe minds of 
nartaken of its ny 
oc ‘tety of F; “Ie Da 
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CONSTITUTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 


a love for the S 


labors of the late Convention 


for the revision of the Constitution of this 


























































State, recalls the various changes in the fun- 
damental law of Pennsylvania, since its first 
settlement. 

The first charter was granted by Charles IT 
in 1681, and it was under this that William 
Penn, with the assistance of Algernon Sydney 
and other jovers of tiberty, prepared the 
“Frame of Goveriicni, waicn was coveed 
to by the first colonists. 

This charter made msuy provisions then 
new in the history of political government, 
but since adopted as elementary principles of 
all State constitutions. It provided—1l. An- 
nua! elections and almost universal suffrage 
on short residence. 2. Vote by ballot. 3. 
Election, not appointment of judicial officers 
—at first for one year, afterwards for good 
behavior. 4. Numerous legislators first 
one hundred, afterwards five hundred. 5. 
Cheap and simple justice, every man allowed 


to plead his own cause, without a lawyer, | 


and the pleadings to be short and in English. 
6. Land to be liable for the cebts o 
owner. 7. Deeds for the conveyance of lands 
to de recorded. 


With the Deciaration of Independence. ihe | 


‘ ee 
- “Pypprieiory” form of goverament came to an | 


end, and a State Constitution was adopted in 


1776, which rewaine? in force till 1790, | 


when a new constitution was adupted in con- 
formity to the Coustitution of the United 
States, which had gone into effect the year 
before. : 

The Constitution of 1838 superceded this, 
and, with various amendments made by pop- 
ular vote, bas remained in effect until the 
present time, when the pgople of Pennsylva- 
nia are called upon to decide upon the accep- 
tance or rejection of a new, and it is hoped, 


improved “Frame of Goverament.” One of | 


the principal aims of the proposed Constitu- 
tion of 18/3, is to limit the power of the Leg- 


islature, and provide additional safeguards | 


against the dangers of bribery aud corrup 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the people 


will seriously consider the important matters | 


upon which they are called to decide. 


Ir the whole wo:id should agree io speak 
nothing but the truth, what an abridgment 
it would make of speech ! 
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8. Rotation in office, and no | 
plurality of officers. 9. Keligious liberty. | 


DIED. 


CARPENTER—On the 18th of Eighth month, 
1873, of Apoplexy, Aaron Carpenter, in the 62d 
| year of his age; a member of New York Monthly 
| Meeting 
| FRAMPTON.—On the 29th of Tenth month, 1873, 
lat Pendleton, Ind., Walter Henry Frampton, aged 
nearly ten months; sonof Wm. ©, and Annie 8, 
| Frampton, members of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 
a an 





| 
| Ba.rmore YEARLY MEETING. 
who two weeks ago kindly furnished some ac- 
‘count of this meeting, was prevented by cir- 
‘cumstances from continuing it to the close. 
| We have just received a copy of the “ ex- 
| tracts” from which we take the minute of 
| exercises of Mens’ aud Womens’ Meeting, re- 
| serving the report uf the Indian Committee 
for next week’s number. 
| We learn trom those who attended, that 
| the meeting was unusually large, and that it 
| was harmonious and interesting. 


—The friend 


Mens’ Meeting. 


The Friends appointed to endeavor to em- 
| body some of the exercises of the meeting for 
the benefit of our absent members, produced 
the following minute, which was satisfactory 
to the meeting, and was directed to be in- 
'serted in our printed Extracts, as follows: 
On entering into a consideration of the 
Siate of Society, an exercise of deep feeling 
spread over the meeting. The apparent ne- 
glect in the attendance of some cf our subor- 
dinate meetings, called forth much expres- 
| sion as to the nature and effect of true worship. 
| It was shown that, as the body requires regu- 
ilar supplies of nourishment to sustain it, so 
also the soul must have its daily food in order 
to live. As in the beginning man only be- 
/came a living soul when God breathed into 
| him the breath of life, so must he continue to 
| be fed with the Heavenly Manna, or he will 
| languish and die. The setting apart of stated 
| times for social worship does not prevent this 
/coustant communion between the soul and 
its Maker, but intensifies and increases the 
love we have one for another, for love to God 
| produces love for our fellow men. In this 
| way the assembling of ourselves together for 
Divine Worship, has been a means of strength- 
| euing the good in all ages of the world. We 
| were encouraged to renewed diligence in this 
| reasonable service, and assured that no loss, 
| pecuniary or otherwise, would befal those 
whose first choice is “ the Kingdom of God 
}and His Righteousness.” For on the regular 
| holding of our religious meetings, io the au- 
thority of Truth, is based the very existence 
of our Society. 


| 
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A deep concern was expressed in relation | kinds of intoxicating drinks has been very 
to prayer; the most solemn service in which | generally maintained. And a fervent hope 
the human soul can be engaged. The ex-| was expressed that our labors in this respect 
hortation of the blessed Jesus was adverted | may be blessed to the family of mankind. 
Yo—“ when thou prayest, enter into thy | On reading the satisfactory Report of the In- 
closet,” and “ pray to thy Father which is in | dian Committee, the meeting was gratified to 
secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret | find that our labors in behalf of this oppresa- 
shall reward thee openly.” True prayer is| ed people bid fair to produce good fruit in 
the earaest desire of the soul to know the’ proper time We nave bsen favored with 
Father's will concernin= T=, feeling of hun-! the company of many Friends 1ro% other 
ger ana want—a séise of its nothirgness, and | Yearly Meetings, whose Gospel labors have 
of His fullsess. Those who abide continually | been edifying.to us. 
in this humble, seeking state, may be said to | ; 
prey without ceasing; they will realize a| Women’s Meeting. 

ing “joyful in the house of prayer, and} Tie Committee appointed to collect the ex- 
fruitful in the field of offering.” Vocal sup-' ercises of the meeting, produced the follow- 
oc under & constraining sense of re- ing, which was read and approved, viz: 

igious duty, and in the presence of others, is As we review the exercises of this Meeting 
often blessed by a flow of divine love, while | now drawing to a close, a solemn feeling 


those who are thus engaged, are baptised by | comes that the Master has indeed been in our 
one spirit into one body. ‘midst. His faithful visiting messengers have 
“Friends mind your calli::g” was the im-|so exhorted and encouraged us, that we trust 
pressive exhortation addressed to this Socie- | our daily lives in future will show that we 
ty in its earlier days, and we have felt that | have not been here in vain. 
the same injunction is equally applicable to; The answers to most of the Queries give 
us now. While the principles and testimo- | renewed evidence of their vitaliziug tendency, 
nies of Truth, which we profess, are advanc- | so often calling on us to be on our guard. 
ing in the world, how important it is that we| The reading of the second answer particu- 
be found leading lives of purity and upright- | larly called forth excellent counsel on the 
ness, in order that we may be instruments in | subject of evil speakirg, and the high stand- 
the Divine hand to advance in the hearts of | ard held up by our unerring Pattern: “ What- 
mankind, the Redeemer’s kingdom of peace | soever ye would that men should do to you, 
and love. ‘do ye even so to them.” was represented as 
The religious training of the children and | the test by which to measure our words, as 
youth, bas claimed our serious consideration | well as our actions. We were told that the 
as a duty of paramount importance.— | truthfulness of a statement was not always 
Although all rational minds are, at times, | evidence of our right to communicate it, but 
brought under the tendering visitations of! that in reporting what we have seen or heard, 
Divine grace, by obedience to which they | we should query whether we should be will- 
may he guided aright, yet we know that | ing to have thesame information given re- 
many are led astray by perniciots examples | specting ourselves, were we the subject of 
and erroneous teaching, from which it is the | conversation. 
duty of parents and guardians to shield them.| The death penalty for crime has claimed 
Were more care used to impress on the minds | the serious action of the Meeting, and it is 
of the young the plainness and simplicity be- | hoped Friends will live so near the Voice of 
coming the Christian life, it would enable | Truth as to be able to exert the proper infl- 
them to escape many of the evils which are | ence in its abolition. 
the natural result of a conformity to the vain | The privileges of our sex were earnestly 
and foolish customs of the world. dwelt upon, and we were urged to a dignified 
On reading the minutes of the Representa- | expression of our sentiments in joint Com- 
tive Committee, it appeared that the concern | mittees, as being conducive to the general 
expressed in the Yearly Meeting last year, | good of society. 
had been faithfully carried out by memorial-| The claims of the Indian race have been 
izing Legislative bodies, asking for the aboli-| forcibly presented. They are His little ones 
tion of the death penalty and the substitution | —hungry, and we must feed them—thirsty, 
th:refore of imprisonment with labor as|and we must give them drink—naked, and 
a punishment for crime. Much unity was| we muet clothe them—sick and in prison, and 
expressed with the proceedings of the Com. | we must visit them, with the sweet assurance 
mittee, and they were encouraged to further | that it is as if we had done it unto Him. 
work in the same direction. | Earnest appeals have also been made on 
The answers to the queries elicited the fact | behalf of the African race, whose present 
hat our testimony against the use of all’ condition demands our sympathy and aasist- 
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ance in developing both their mental and} erly be said to be the advancement of rational 
physical resources. That in addition to| religion among men. For as compared with 
school education, they should be instructed in | the prevailing religion of their times the prin- 
sewing and other domestic duties; and our | ciples enunciated by Friends in the beginning 
younger sisters were advised to lend a will-| were eminently rational, and chey are not 
ing hand in this important service. only equally so now but need to be put forth. 

The memory of beloved Friends who have | with a still more plain and ret: nq) interpre- 
passed on to their better land since our last | tation to adapt © at the higher general 
annual meeting, was affectionately recalled, | intelli~ ? 4). 


: ““enee of the present day. There has 
and we were advised now to endeavor to ** haan = want of intelligent oa self-reliant: 
tain to the eS by “ae of them, | discrimination as to what particular features: 

caymmeg “0 Co ber “vot, & day at a time,” | in the principles of the Society should be most 
and then _ the parting hour, we too may | conspicuously held up to the attention of the: 
hope to “Lsifze her trusting, child-like utter- | members, and as light to all inquirers after 
ane: “She Lord is my Shepherd, I shall| truth, which would have had a tendency 
hot want.” We were reminded that the ves-| to gather and strengthen and stimulate the: 
sels in the Lord’s house were of beaten gold, | body. 


showing the preparation that must be under-| We are accustomed to speak of the princi- 
gone if any would be the servants of our | ples and the testimonies of the Society. The 
tender, loving Father. | distinction between the two is perhaps rather 


—_—, ste aie eae .. | indefinite as to s::me points, but under the 
rors is truth though all men forsake it | jatter term may be embraced the testimony 
—it still remains unchanged the same, and | 


‘ ; ; | against a paid or professional ministry, and 
its own excellence will recommend it, even | 8 P P A 


; ; / against oaths and the removal of the hat in 
though the conduct of its professors does not. | geforence to pereons in authority, and in 
| 7? 

Tue heart makes the man, and the out-| favor of plainness of speech, behavior and ap- 
ward life is only the fruit of seed sown within. | parel, &c. It is not proposed to say anything 





ii Pitas ae against these and other similar testimonies fur- 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. | ther than that undue importance is attached to 
No. 7. |some of them, and that they do not of them- 


Causes of Declension as connected with the principles of | selves embody any essential religious princi- 
the society. ples that can serve the purpose of leading the 
(This series of articles, suspended for some | Society onward to the higher relative position 
months by other duties pressing upon the at-| which it is its appropriate place to fill in the 
tention of the writer, is now resumed.) world. It is a common failing among all 
The eleventh and twelfth of the general | religious sects to become fixed upon some one 
propositions with which we have set out are or more distinctive ideas which they convert 
nexi in order. They have reference to the | into dogmas and unthinkingly adhere to, re- 
loss the society has sustained from the want | gardless of how little of true worth there may 
of a proper discrimination between principles | be in them, or how far they may have become 
ani forms, and between those testimonies and | obsolete by changes in the condition of society 
usages which are important and those which | and the advance of knowledge among think- 
inherently are, or from lapse of time and | ing people. The society of Friends is by no 
change of circumstances have become unim- | means exempt from this tendency. 
portant; and the failure to put forthand hold} The consideration of the branch of our 
up those principles and testimonies which are | subject now entered upon necessarily involves 
of importance, so divested of non-esséntial | the broad and important question as to what 
forms and peculiarities that their truth and | are’the leading principles of the Society of 
beauty may be seen and appreciated by mem- | Friends—those principles or views the failure 
bers and others. They impute also a lack of | to uphold which with proper discrimination 
appreciation on the part of the great body of| and confidence has occasioned a loss of 
Friends themselves of the superior excellency | ground to the Society. Assuming from the 
of the fundamental principles of the socieyy first the position of pioneers in the advance- 
rightly understood, and consequent wagé"of| ment of right religion, and consequent an- 
confidence in upholding them, and ghey tagonism to existing churches and prevailing 
toward theritualism and supers'ition pre#alent | forms and superstitions, Friends were obliged 
in the orthodox churches, The want@f some | to feel their way, and so it is yet. The open- 
high aim kept steadily in view has un@oubt-|ing of light to the mind as to the eye 
edly been a chief cause of the retrogression | must be graduated by the susceptibility of 
of Friends for several generations past. And | the recipient. To maintain the society in its 
the proper aim and object of the Society, as | rightful position has therefore required per- 
deduced from its early history, may very prop- ! sistence of effort and the constant exercise of 
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moral courage, and it is in this that it has | to year and generation to generation it fol-ows 
failed, some branches having completely | that the most essential points of unity may 
turned backward and abandoned the original | not be the same now that they were at the 
ground. With the lack of courage there has origin of the Society, or at any more recent 


' 


been also a diversity of feeling as to how | period. 


much light the religious world and many of| In accordance with the foregoing prefatory 
the in@™ ers themselves are capable of bear- | explanations, we will now proceed to state 
ing, and hence ine enunciation of principles | what are conceived to be some of the more 
or doctrines that conflict win avular reli- | essential points upon which Friends of early 
gious notions has ever been, and still is, ®/times and all those who have since consist- 
‘matter of delicacy. It is advisable uherefore | ently ‘~awed in the pathway which they 
‘to renew the declaration that the writer of} jaid down, were god are and ought to be 
this only is responsible for what may here be | enerally agreed. J ce 

said. He does not presume to speak for the| First. Faith in the existence of a divine 


a 


branch of the Society of which he is a mem-| principle in the human mind, commetly 
ber, nor any portion or individual member | called the light within, an ever present guide 
re it but himself, and disclaims any right to | and monitor, whose promptings for the right 
ae | become more and more distinct as lived under 
_ To undertake to define what are the pecu- | and obeyed, bringing peace of mind and in- 
liar views, principles or doctrines which dis- | spiring love for God and love for all mankind. 
tinguish or ought to distinguish the Society| Second. Friends have no theologicai creed 
of friends from other religious sects is a ‘or confession of faith, as commonly under- 
work of some difficulty, and at best can- | stood among other denominations, and do not 
not result in anything that will seem very | regard religion as consisting in the upholding 
striking or tangible to those possessed of! of any fixed dogmatic opinions or particu- 
the common but very absurd notion that | lar ceremonies or forms of worship. 
there can be no religious organization with-| Third. No system of religion can be in 
out a fixed theological creed or confession | accordance with the divine order, or of any 
of faith. Friends io their earlier and pros- | value unless it brings forth in its professors 
perous days at least never assumed to have | practical fruits in the way of good works, in- 
such a creed. | tegrity and uprightness in the daily affairs of 


Where are we to look then, and by what | lite, and charity, toleration and jove, toward 
rule and by what authority are we to deter- | all, irrespective of diversities of opinion. 
mine what are the principles or doctrines of; Fourth. God is no respecter of persons, 
the Society of Frieuds? Neither Fox, Penn | but the same to-day yesterday and forever, 
nor Barciay, so often referred to, ever assumed and therefore t:.e apostles and men of old had 


to, or had the right to speak authoritatively | no exclusive grant of inspiration, but all men 
for the society as to what was its faith ; they | of ull times have been and are equally the 
gave ovly their own individual opinions ; | objects of his love and care, and all have equal 
they pointed each one to the divine principle, | access to the same eternal fountain of Divine 
the light of truth in his own mind as the | truth. 

ultimate guide and highest authority, and| Fifth. Friends have ever had implicit 
consistently with this they could not pretend | faith in the divine inspiration and excellency 
to lay down doctrines for the Society, nor|of many parts of the Scriptures, especially 
could the Society as such assume to lay down | the New Testament, regarding them of inesti- 
doctrinal Opinions for its members. The aim | mable value as embodying the precepts and 
of the Society as a religious organizition is | the wisdom of religious-minded men of former 
the advancement of truth or rather the Anow-| ages Landed down for our benefit, but they 
ledge of truth; and as what may appear to us | have never regarded the Bible as a book to 
to-day ‘to be truth, to-morrow we may find to | be wor-hipped, but to be examined and tested 
be error, it is necessarily a matter of growth | and drawn upon as a source of good in aub- 
and Progression. ordination to the light of truth and reason in 

While there is, and necessarily must be, a ger own minds. 

concurrence of sentiment on some points to; ~ jixth. Friends profess to be neither Trin- 
constitute a bond of union in the Society, it is | itarians nor Unitarians, and repudiate all 
evident this can or need only be as to points | hum ly devised schemes of salvation, and 
general in their character; and no two mem-| wg = refinements taught in the “ schools 
bers would probably agree exactly as to | of inity,” regarding such dogmas as 
What the most essential points of concurrence foreign to the proper object of religion. 

are, or their relative importance, or state Seventh. The prevailing sentiment among 
them in the same way. And as our knowl. | Friends from the first has been virtually in 
edge of truth is a thicg of growth from year! accordance with the more rational and ad- 
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vanced ideas now coming to be generally re- 

cognized among intelligent people in regard 

to the unity aod harmony existing between 

religion ana science, or the identity of divine 

truth and scientific truth. ye. & 
aisle Rbicitninee 

THE CULTIVATION OF PRESENCE OF MIND. 


We will none of us be able to go through 
this world without finding ourselves, at one 
time or another, in sudden and trying emer- 
gencies, which demand instant and sensible 
action. Few of us can live forty years with- 
out having the life, or entire future, of some 
individual dependent for a moment on the 
exertion of our own cool reason, and this, 
in circumstances which are calculated to 
disturb the calm exercise of judgment. Such 
a crisis calls for that blessed faculty, presence 
of mind, lacking which we are sadly crippled 
in ability to serve well our fellow-men, and 
therefore our God. 

That the possession of presence of mind is 
scarcely the rule among men, the fearful ex- 
citements, and conseque:\t loss of life, in fires 
and disasters by land and by sea, as well as the 
multitude of cases of individual accidents 
clearly prove. Nine out of ten people who 
are killed by casualties die from somebody’s 
lack of presence of mind. 

Companies who insure against accidents 
would reach a great saving to themselves, if 
they found any way of developing this qual- 
ity in the community at large. That there 
must be some way of cultivating this faculty 
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tremity can be educated into or out of nearly 


every one. 


We address ourselves primarily to parents. 
Our education of our children is so constant, 
from the first moment of their existence, even 
without our realizing the process, that it may 
require a little consideration to convince us 
what entirely new material they are in our 
hands, and how completely they are the pro- 
duct of the education we bestow upon them. 
While a mother knows very well if she have 
taught her child to read, she may question 
awhile if she taught it to eat and to play. 
She taught it to walk and to speak, but she 
may be unconscious that she also taught it to 
be cheerful, generous, passionate or cowardly. 
She thinks these characteristics were born in 
her baby. The child had a pre-natal bias one 
way or the other, which she could have culti- 
vated or modified; the child enters youth hero 
or caitiff, rude or cultured very much as its 
tutors fashioned it. 

In the rearing of children, then, let parents 
fix part of their attention on the need of ac- 
customing their pupils to have presence of 
mind in difficulties. Let us hint that it is 
always well to possess and display the virtue 
we would instill. Next toa constant example 
it is good to encourage an esprit about the 
thing; show that you consider it in a measure 
contemptible to indulge in an excitement, 
when some one is suffering for calm help. 
Never let the remark that “Susy is so sensi- 
tive and tender-hearted ” be called forth by 


is evident from the very need of it among | Susy’s screaming like a maniac when the 


men. 


In God’s providence there is a supply | baby falls down stairs; let her show her ten- 


somewhere for every want, if men only knew | derness by bringing a jug of water instantly, 


where to look for it. 
us that while one sex needs presence of mind 
quite as much as the other, women more gen- 
erally lack it; and this we will not assign to 
any mental inferiority, but to a false educa- 
tion, the root of nearly ail deficiencies. In- 
vestigation has convinced us of the singular 


Experience has taught | and standing prepared to do the next thing 


needed. Do not neglect the cultivation of the 
virtue we are discussing in small things; 
what seems a very trifle to you is of immense 
importance to the toddling, wee thing. We 
| recall a simple instance in point. A three- 
year old was thrown into a terrible panic by 


fact, that many young ladies consider it an | setting on fire a pile of shavings on the 


exhibition of the most delicate sensibility to 
enter as far as possible into the region of 
hysteria, whenever anything occurs which 
demands quiet and efficient action. Though 
they have never formulated their idea, it 
amounts to this, that to know how to do the 


right thing at the right time is at least un: | 


feminine, or—terrible to think of—old- 
maidish! Of course this notion is not uni- 
versal, else we should be in a miserable case 
indeed; but the more generally it prevails 
the more unfortunate we are. 

By many presence of mind is considered 
constitutional ; if people are not born with it 
they cannot possess it. 

Calm, good sense may indeed be native to 
some souls; promptness and efficiency in ex- 


hearth. It was a conflagration as serious to 
the little one as tne burning of the barn 
would have been to its father. Most mothers 
would have put out the little blaze, and 
petted the baby. “Hush!” said this mother, 
in a tone that demanded instant attention. 
“Pour this cup of water on the fire, and do 
| your screaming afterwards.” 

The fire and the terror were quenched im- 
mediately. Afterwards—what a potent word ! 
—this red blaze did not then surround the 
whole horizon of this child’s life ; he perceived 
that he should reach an afterwards, when 
the fire would be out; and he could devote his 

|whole attention to screaming; his mother 
was Lot to deny him the luxury of crving 
about nothing. There is nothing when a 
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child is in a panic equal to some calm word 


which hints of a future, when the cause of 
grief shall have been done away. These 
trifles of child-life, these terrible new bugs, 
spiders and snakes that turn out to be angle- 
worms ; these falls from precipices six inches 
high, and awful drownings in quarts of water, 
are to the child what serious emergencies will 
be later in life; they are capable of subju- 
gating his entire reasoning faculties or calling 
forth all his energies, and nothing will ever 
do more. In these dangers of childhood 
which to us seem so absurd, it would be well for 
us not to laugh from our own grown-up 
height, but to measure the difficulty by the 
altitude of the child. Set it an example iv pro- 
portion—as a fence ten feet high is to papa, 
so is a fence three feet high to little Jo. Pre- 
pare the little ones for cool usefulness by-and- 
by, in showing them how to meet and conquer 
the terrors of to-day. Daily practice will 
make perfect, and your child will grow up to 
be one of those joyfully stated to be “a host 
in themselves.” 

But there are young people and grown 
people no longer under tutelage, who need 
to cultivate this presence of mind on their 
own behalf. Begin by fixing it in your be- 
lief that a state of frantic excitement is no 
proof of admirable sensibility or of tender 
feeling. True tenderness will never indulge 
in wild cries when absolute quiet is needful 
to save alife. Make it a fixed rule never to 
scream until all the trouble is over and 
nothing else remains to be done. It is this 
expenditure of nervous power in cries which 
hinders efficient action. * * * 7 
+e Christian Weekly. 


From the “Atlantic Monthly for December.” 


JOHN UNDERHILL. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


A score of years had come and gone 

Since the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth stone, 
When Captain Underhill, bearing scars 

From Indian ambush and Flemish wars, 

Left three-hilled Boston and wandered down, 
East by North, to Cocheco town. 


With Vane the younger, in counsel sweet 
He had sat at Anna Hutchinson’s feet, 

And, when the bolt of banishment fell 

‘On the head of his saintly oracle, 

He had shared her ill as her good report, 
And braved the wrath of the General Court. 


He shook from his feet as he rode away 

The dust of the Massachusetts Bay, 

The world might bless and the world might ban 
What did it matter the perfect man, 

To whom the freedom of earth was given, 

Proof against sin, and sure of heaven? 


He cheered his heart as he rode along 

With screed of Scripture and holy song, 

Or thought how he rode with his lances free 
By the Lower Rhine and the Zuyder Zee, 
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Till his wood-path grew to a trodden road, 
And dilton Point in the distance showed. 


He saw the church with the block-house nigh, 
The two fair rivers, the flakes thereby, 

And, tacking to windward, low and crank, 

The little shallop from Strawberry Bank ; 

And he rose in his stirrups and looked abroad 
Over land and water, and praised the Lord. 


Goodly and stately and grave to see 

Into the clearing’s space rode he, 

With the sun on the hilt of his sword in sheath, 
And his silver buckles and spurs beneath, 

And the settlers welcomed him, one and all, 
From swift Quampeagan to Gonic Fall. 


And he said to the elders, ‘‘ Lo, I come 

As the way seemed open to seek a home. 
Somewhat the Lord hath wrought by my hands 
In the Narragansett and Netherlands, 

And if here ye have work for a Christian man 
I will tarry, and serve ye as best I can. 


I boast not of gifts, but fain would own 
The wonderful favor God hath shewn, 

The special mercy vouchsated one day 

On the shore of Narragansett Bay, 

As I sat, with my pipe, from the camp aside 
And mused like Isaac at eventide. 


A sudden sweetness of peace I found, 

A garment of gladness wrapped me round ; 
I felt from the law of works released, 

The strife of the flesh and spirit ceased, 
My faith to a full assurance grew 

And all I had hoped for myself I knew. 


Now, as God appointeth, I keep my way, 
I shall not stumble, I shall not stray ; 
He hath taken away my fig-leaf dress, 
I wear the robe of His righteousness ; 
And thé shafts of Satan no more avail 
Than Pequot arrows on Christian mail.” 


“ Tarry with us,” the settlers cried, 

“ Thou man of God, as our ruler and guide.” 
And Captain Underhill bowed his head, 

‘‘ The will of the Lord be done!” he said. 
And the morrow beheld him sitting down 

In the ruler’s seat in Cochec > town. 


And he judged therein as a just man should; 
His words were wise and his rule was good ; 

He coveted not his neighbor’s land, 

From the holding of bribes he shook his hand ; 
And through the camps of the beathen ran 

A wholesome fear of the valiant man. 


But the heart is deceitful, the good Book saith, 
And life hath ever a savor of death. 

Through hymns of triumph the tempter calls, 
And whoso thinketh he standeth falls. 

Alas | ere their round the seasons ran, 

There was grief in the soul of the saintly man. 


The tempter’s arrows that rarely fail 

Had found the joints of his spiritual mail ; 
And men took note of his gloomy air, 

The shame in his eye, the halt in his prayer, 
The signs of a battle lost within, 

The pain of a soul in the coils of sin. 


Then a whisper of scandal linked his name 
With broken vows and a life of blame ; 

And the people looked askance on him 

As he walked among them sullen and grim, 
Ill at ease, and bitter of word, 

And prompt of quarrel with hand or sword. 
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None knew how, with prayer and fasting still, 
He strove in the bonds of his evil will ; 

But he shook himself like Samson at length, 
And girded anew his loins of strength, 

And bade the crier go up and down 

And call together the wondering town. 


-Jeer and murmur and shaking of head 
Ceased as he rose in his place and said, 

‘“‘ Men, brethren and fathers, well ye know 
How I came among you a year ago, 
Strong in the faith that my soul was freed 
From sin of feeling, or thought, or deed. 


I have sinned, I own it with griefand shame, 
But not with a lie on my lips I came. 

In my blindness I verily thought my heart 
Swept and garnished in every part. 

He chargeth his angels with folly ; he sees 

The heavens unclean. Was I more than these ? 


I urge no plea. At your feet I lay 

The trust you gave me, and go my way. 
Hate me or pity me as you will, 

The Lord will have mercy on sinners still ; 
And I, who am chiefest, say to all, 

Watch and pray, lest ye also fall.” 


No voice made answer, but, from the crowd, 
The sound of.a woman sobbing loud 

Smote his heart with a bitter pain, 

As into the forest he rode again. 

And the veil of its oaken leaves shut down 
On his latest glimpe of Cocheco town. 


Crystal-clear on the man of sin 

The streams flashed up, and the sky shone in; 
On his cheek of fever the cool wind blew, 

The leaves dropped on him their tears of dew, 
And angels of God, in the pure, sweet guise 
Of flowers, looked on him with sad surprise. 


Was his ear at fault that brook and breeze 
Sang in their saddest of minor keys ? b 
What was it the mournful wood-thrush said ? 
What whispered the pine-trees overhead ? 
Did he hear the Voice on his lonely way 
That Adam heard in the oool of day ? 


Into the desert alone rode he, 

Alone with the Infinite Purity ; 

And, bowing his soul to its tender rebuke, 
As Peter did to the Master’s look, 

He measured his path with prayers of pain 
For peace with God and nature again. 


And in after years to Cocheco came 

The bruit of a once familiar name ; 

How among the Dutch of New Netherlands, 
From wild Danskamar to Haarlem sands, 

A penitent soldier preached the Word, 

And smote the heathen with Gideon’s sword ! 





THE ACTION OF FORESTS, 
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The most trustworthy experiments show that, 
under normal circumstances, plants have no 
power of absorbing through their ]-aves water, 
either in the fluid or gaseous state; their 
supplies are obiained entirely through their 
roots, and the superfluous moisture is evapor- 
ated from the leaves. The amount of aque- 
ous vapor thus delivered into the atmosphere 
by vegetation is enormous, and has been the 
subject of careful investigations by French 
and German botanists. Von Pettenkofer re- 
cently detailed some experiments on the 
amount of evaporation from an oak-tree, 
made during the whole period of its summer 
growth. He found the amount gradually to 
increase from May to July, and then decrease 
till October. The number of leaves on tne 
tree he estimates at 751,592, and the total 
amount of evaporation in the year at 539°16 
centimetre3 of water. The average depth of 
rainfall for the same period on the area 
covered by the oak-tree would be only 65 
centimetres; the amount of evaporation is 
thus 84 times more than that of the rainfall. 
The excess must be drawn up by the roots 
from a great depth; and thus tree prevent 
the gradual drying of a climate by restoring 
to the air the moisture which would other- 
wise be carried to the sea by streams and 
rivers. 

“The immediate result, therefore, of the 
diminution of forests in a thickly-wooded 
country will be to increase the proportion of 
the annual rainfall that is carried to the sea 
by the natural drainage of the country, and 
proportionately to decrease the amount re- 
turned insensibly to the atmosphere by evap- 
oration.” 





THE days we call idle sometimes produce 
as much eventual strength as is derived by 
vegetable growth from the fields lying fallow, 
or from the winter repose of the tree. We 
walk the floor, we open book after book, we 
read a little, write a little, muse a little, and 
in the evening condemn ourselves for want of 
diligence, perhaps justly, so far as the motive 
is concerned. Yet in nothing am I surer 
than that this very process results in subse- 
quent energy. Especially when I consider 
that those who have these lapses on certain 















Nature says: “The mode in which forests 
act in increasing the amount of moisture in 
the atmosphere is much misunderstood. Even 
in an article which recentiy appeared in the 
pages of so well-informed a journal as the 
Pall Mall Gazette, itis affirmed that this ef- 
fect is due to the attraction exercised by the 
trees on the rain-clouds. The principle by 
which trees act in effecting this is, however, 
at least mainly, by acting as pumps in draw- 
ing up the superfluous moisture from the soil. 








occasions, are at others employed for hours, 
or even days together, at the very stretch of 
all their powers. In a studious life, if the 
scholar did not sometimes leave his formal; 
prescribed track, and expatiate, as it were, 
at random, - up the scattered, varie- 
gated, unclassed flowers of common, and even 
little, truths, he would fail to have his mind 
filled with a thousand things which, however 
heterogeneous at first, go through the digest- 
ing and assimilating process, become the ma- 
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ial { ument. or furnish embel- ' India and China, and with considerable success, and 
= ence or example Casting | there will be within their reach that wealth of bar- 


id . di i! rel wood with which the low lands between the 
ourselves on Providence, in studies as in a Drave and Save Rivers abound. This region was 


things else, we find ourselves led by ways that | for centuries disputed ground between the Hunga- 
we knew not.— Dr. J. W. Alexander. rian and the Turk, the population perished or fled, 
— , and the country was left deserted. Nature stepped 

in and reared.a marvellous growth of oak-trees, the 
stems a yardor more in diameter, and 30ft. and 40ft. 





BOOKS RECENTLY INTRODUCED INTO FRIEND’S 


LIBRARY. high before the branches begin, Owing to this lat- 
Fifteenth and Race.) ter circumstance the wood splits almost as thin as 
: ABRIDGED AND JUVENILE. a slate, and in a material unique of its kind for bar- 


| rels. Every year millions of these staves are ex- 
Only a Pauper. ; By A.S. M. 1859 | ported, chiefly to France; but Fiume, owing to the 
Tim Green and the Tinker’s Seller. a | want of direct railway communication, profited but 
For Conscience Sake. By author of Alice | little by this wealth which lay at its doors. When 


Dream Children. By authorof 7 Little People 1864 
Sappello; or, Child Life on the Tide Water. 
By F R. Goulding. 


it will be the fault of Fiumes if it does not manage 
to become the ¢éboue/ ¢ for this as well as for al] the 


Lee’s Discipline. 1872 | once the direct communication by rail is completed 


The Flower of the Family E. Prentiss 1853 | 
Nanny’s Christmas. By Hough 1869 | 
Digging a Grave with a Wine Glass By S.C. 

Ball 1871 
Sketches for the Fire Side. By Rose Phillips i869 | 
The Butterfly’s Gospel. By Frederika Bremer 1868 
Queer Discourses on Proverbs. By Old Merry 1869 | 
Uncle John upon his Travels. By Aunt 


Aunt Lois. By Caroline E. K. Davis 1872 
The Children of Cloveley. By author of Fern’s 


Hollow. 
Rutledge’s Album for Children. By C. Heaton 
The Swiss Femily Robinson 1868 
Water and Land, Science for the Young. By 
Jacob Abbott, 1872 
Force, Science for the Young. 3y Jacob 
Abbott 1873 
A Boys’ Travels around the World. By 
Samuel Smiles 1872 
Adventures ofa Young Naturalist. By Lucien 
Biart. 1872 


Lectures on the Chemical History of a Candle. 


Michael Farraday. 1861 | 


SCIENTIFIC. 
The Insect World. By Louis Figuier 1872 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. By Zurcher & 
Margolle 1869 
The Vegetable World. By Louis Figuier 1872 
The Earth. By Elisee Rechis 1872 
Elements of Astronomy. By John Davis. 1867 
New American Cyclopedia. Appleton, vol. 12 
> RELIGIOUS. 


Wenlock Christison, The Quaker Confessor. 
=. By Samuel A. Harrison, M. D. 


(To be continued.) 


ITEMS. 

Fiume.—By the opening of a branch railway line 
from St. Peter’s, on the main line to Trieste, to 
Fiume, the interior of Hungary is now for the first 
time in direct communication with the sea. About 
this date, October, 1873, a line from Carlstadt, con- 
necting Fiume with Pesth, was expected to be 
opened, and a third line will soon come from the 
borders of Transylvania, crossing the Danube, and 
will connect Fiume with the richest producing dis- 
tricts of Hungary. A correspondent of the Times, 
who was present at the opening of the first-men- 
tioned line, says: ‘It will be for the people of 
Fiume to show that they know how to take advan- 
tage of their chances. Already, in anticipation of 
this, some of the more enterprising shipping masters 
have made trips with Hungarian flour and wines, to 








other riches with which bountiful Nature has pro- 
vided the lands belonging to the Crown of St. 
Stephen, and thus make its claim to be the port of 
Hungary a reality.”— The Leisure Hour. 


Oat-MEAL, Bone, anv Muscie.—Liebig has shown 
that cat-meal is almost as nutritious as the very 
best English beef, and that it is richer than wheaten 
bread in the elements that go to form bone and 


Esther ig79 | muscle. Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh, during 


| twenty years, measured the breadth and 


| height, and also tested the strength of both the 

arms and loins of the students in the university—a 
| very numerous class, and of various nationalities, 
| drawn to Edinburgh by the fame of his teaching. 
He found that, in height, breadth of chest and 
shoulders, and strength of arms and loins, the Bel- 
gians were atthe bottom of the list; a little above 
them, the French; very much higher, the English; 
and highest of all, the Scotch and Scotch-Irish, 
frem Ulster, who, like the natives of Scotland, are 
fed in their early years with at least one meal a day 
| of goo® milk and good oat-meal porridge. 

Spesking of oat-meal, an exchange remarks that 
a very good drink is made by putting about two 
spoenfuls of the meal intoa tumbler of water. The 
| Western hunters and trappers consider it the best 
| of drinks, as it is at once nourishing, unstimulating, 
and satisfying. It is popular in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, two and a-half pounds of oat-meal being put 
‘into a pail of moderately cool water. It is much 
| better than any of the ordinary mixtures of vinegar 
and molasses with water, which farmers use in the 
haying or harvest-field.— Journal of Chemistry. 

SterL. Pexs.—In Birmingham the number of steel 
pens made weekly is about 98,000 gross, or 14,120,- 
000 separate pens! Thirty years ago pens were 
sold wholesale at five shillings per gross ; now, pens 
as good, or better, may be had tor three-balf-pence 
per gross. When it is remembered that each gross 
requires 144 pieces of steel to go through at least 
twelve processes in the course of manufacture, the 
fact that 144 complete pens can be sold for three- 
half-pence, after providing for material, paying 
wages to work people, and leaving a profit to the 
maker, is aconvincing proof of the results attaina- 
ble by the exercise of mechanical ingenuity and di- 
vision of labor.— Practical Magazine. 

ABSOLUTELY pure iron is said to have been pro- 
duced by a Russian chemist by means of the gal- 
vanic battery. During the process a large quantity 
of bydrogen was disengaged from the ordinary iron 
used. The pure iron is silver-white metal, very 
malleable and ductile, and so soft as to be readily 
| cut with a pair of scissors. It oxidizes very rapidly, 
' —Ezghonge Poper. 
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SAMUEL MAROT. ENGRAVED FORMS 
JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, WARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c. For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
: _ whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
814 CHESTNUT STRERT (2d floor), PHILA. 


boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. 
Particular attention given to the wants of Friends 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 
Weading Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photogravhing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old piciares. 


























SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 


BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 
AND 
REAL BSTAIE AGENT AND BROKER. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loans Negorratep, Rents Coxtectep, &c., &0 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, 

___ RICHMOND, IND._ 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
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ISSUBD BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonsson, 
BOR VE Biisikees ccactccaica sen eel Price 250. 
Primary Lessons for Pirst-day Schools. By 
Janz Jounson. Part First.................+ Price 120. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
JanE Jonnson. Part Second...............Price 20e. 
Biblical History Pamiliarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75e. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25e. 
.« le“ “ Second. “ 365e. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hargagist &. Srocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49e, 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jamz 
JouNson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... Price 20c. 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed for 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnson. 





This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 


ADVERTISEMENTS received by Joun Comiy, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new editiou, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
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of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., os of Detwware Oo, Pa. $8.40, 6 Nos., ae 64 PP. each....... edioatiin -Price 75¢ 

Thos. Story’s Conversations, .00. “The Sunday Question,” Children. 

$1.00. No Bect in Heaven, 6 centa, 50 cts adozen. Dissertation — song oetry for the ¢ 2 Price 2 

on the Christin Ministry. by Jobe Jackson, 60 cts. Young . PP+esese eeecceee se ceceveeccceccece ce 200 

Yriends’ Manual, by] Benj. Hallowell, cloth, Ble. aii Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bensamiu Hat 
Account of John Richardson, 50c. 8 ress to the > . eg CIOER cccccccec ces fo 

40c Barly Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, So bred PP: Becta rite a 


fc. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c,, 40e. Friends 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. . J., 
bc Vital Religion, by 8 M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, 
by Esra Michener.30c. Nanny’e Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain, 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75e. 

Questions on the Old Testament, and Questions om the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts. 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. = eee =~ - a 

Divisions in the Society of Friend:, by Thos. jpeakman, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent mati. 

Marziace Czntiricatzs, Vine Parchment, in boxes, $4.00. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTB, 
Fall term commences 9th mo. 8th, 1873. 
Address S. GQ,» COLLINS, Paincipat, 
tfn Chappoqua, N. Y 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 15th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 
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Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, 
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ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. F’ourth Street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 











Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders, It is there- 
fore strictly mutual, 
The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 


1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


BOARD. 
A private family of refinement in northern part 
of Philadelphia, desires four adults to board, on very 
reasonable terms. 


14d North 7 "ng en hggnay of Friends’ me WEDDING CARDS 
HOLIDAY 


GOODS, 


INITIAL 
PAPER, 


CHARLES A. DIXON & CO., 
| STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
| 911 ARCH STREET, 











Obligation d 
that Behoots GET TEE BEST, ohcher pa 
lished Oe denomination or not. 
NTERNATIONAL LESSONS— 
Sunday Schoolsinvited to send for samplesof 


AM. SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKER 
LESSON PAPERS. 


Been published 4 years;—larger circulation than 
ever ;—by many regarded as the best ;—being un- 
denomination and following the 
Senta, they can used with any magazine or 
paper by the Teachers. 

blished at 75 cen CH 100, month! 


AM. SUNDAY S DAY SCHOOL WORKER 


Contains Expository Notes on the Jnlernational 

Lessons,Infant Class Exerci: sion mce,Orig- 

inal Articles, Selections, &c. 50 a year. 
Clubs of 5 or more receive 6 L Lesson Papers 
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